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FIGHTEEN. 


On March the first our Sehool was 
eighteen years old. A brief review of 
what has been done may be interesting 
to our readers. 

In 1888 the School was ineorporated 
and opened on its present site. The 
Association was formed and a Board 
of Directors was elected, four of whom 
are still serving—Philip P. Baker, 
Wm. H. Nicholson, W. Graham Tyler, 
and Charles Keighley. Prof. S. Olin 
Garrison, the founder of the School, 
was elected its Superintendent, which 
position he held until his death in 1900, 
Fifteen acres of land and the Wilbur 
Cottage were added this first year. 

1889 saw the organization of the 
Board of Lady Visitors. Six of the 
original Board still serve—Mrs. Isabel 
Craven, Mrs. Martha J. Keighley, 
Miss Rachel E Allinson, Miss Julia 
Frame, Mrs. Elwood P. Shields and 
Miss Susan N. Warrington. The 
Cottage Plan was adopted for the 
extension of the School, and most 
children’s institutions built since have 
adopted this plan. 

Cattell Cottage was built and 
furnished in 1890. In ‘91 gas was in- 
troduced, another story was built to 
Wilbur and the land area was increas- 
ed to 112 acres. 

By the end of the fifth year there 
were present 191 children. The 
Robison Cottage had been built and 
more land added. The whole plant 
was valued at about $70,000. 

Many lines of administration were 
improved. A resident physician was 
appointed. New lines of school work 
were taken up and several teachers 
added. The Industrial departments 
were put in separate buildings, and 


this line of work made an important 
part of the training. 

In 94 the Robison was rebuilt and 
a laundry added, Bridgman was re- 
modeled, fire escapes were put on the 
large buildings and a local telephone 
system established. 

During the following year the Josiah 
Wistar Hospital was built and the 
foundations of what is now Garrison 
Hall laid. 

Thereafter until the tenth anniver- 
sary improvements continued. The 
Moore Cottage was built, Wilbur 
moved into line with the north group, 
wells driven, shade and fruit trees set 
out and innumerable smaller opera- 
tions completed, which increased the 
efficiency and power of the School to 
do good. The Lady Visitors also 
completed the donkey railway. Two 
bundred and fourteen children were 
present. Ten were, by order of the 
Board of Directors, declared self- 
supporting. 

In the school department many new 
lines of work had been introduced. 
The school gardens were a prominent 
feature, special speech work was 
being tested and the manual training 
and physical culture classes doing ex- 
cellent work. The band had reached 
a high degree of efficiency. The 
various entertainments showed many 
years of careful training on the part of 
most of the children. 

The tenth anniversary was indeed a 
day of triumph, for the Training School 
had taken its place as one of the 
leading institutions of the country. 
In education, manual and industrial 
training, the methods of care of 
feeble-minded children and the agri- 
eultural side of the work, our Schoo! 
was entitled to stand in the first rank. 
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Since then the work has progressed. 
Its saddest blow was the death of its 
beloved founder, Prof. Garrison, who 
was laid at rest on the School grounds 
in April 1900. 

He was a manof strong personality 
and only those who knew him inti- 
mately could appreciate the power and 
scope of his mind. His every action 
was inspired by a nobleness of pur- 
pose and close attention to detail such 
as insured success. He gained the 
love and respect of those associated 
with him by his warm appreciation of 
their efforts and his cheerful and 
optimistie spirit. His pure and true 
character, his patient and loving work 
and the real greatness of his endeavors 
are shown by this School, which for 
twelve years grew up under his 
fostering care. 


REPORT OF POMONA GRANGE 
EXPERIMENT COMMITTEE. 


(Continued.) 
OTHER NOTES ON USE OF NITRATE 
OF SODA, 


F. O. Ware reported the use of 150 
lbs. per aere of nitrate of soda on 
wheat and on the clover and timothy 
the year following. The result was 
32 bushels of wheat and a first crop of 
three tons of hay per acre, with a 
second crop of 1 1-2 tons. A strip was 
left without nitrate. This strip was 
easily visible before the grass was cut. 

A. P. Seabrook has used nitrate of 
soda on onions, spinach, celery and 
lettuce on rich soil without effect. 
This corroborates negative results 
secured at the Training School on 
rich soil. 

E. L. Bolles used nitrate of soda 
quite extensively on corn where win- 
ter-killed crimson clover was plowed 
under, and could see no effect. 

ALFALPA. 


E. P. Sparks will use coal ashes on 
three-fourths of an acre of alfalfa to 


be sown this year and will leave one- 


fourth of an acre with nothing, for 
comparison. 

J. Zimmerman has two acres of 
alfalfa sowed in 1904 and five acres 
sowed in 1905. He will use muriate of 
potash on a part of both seedings and 
note results. A part of the five acres 
was inoculated by treating the seed 
with a nitro-culture secured from the 
U. §S. Department of Agriculture. 
This part looks the best but it is the 
best soil. 

At the Training School several 
methods of fertilizing will be tried and 
the same treatment accorded — the 
different plots for several years in 
order to determine as definitely as 
possible the best method of fertilizing. 

No one seemed to be positive con- 
cerning the best method of procedure. 


(To be concluded.) 


GIFTS. 


Each year we depend upon our 
donations to carry out certain lines 
of work. If the amount falls short we 
must leave some things undone. The 
response has always come so promptly 
to our requests that we do not lose 
faith. Last month we asked for 
enough to complete the piano fund, 
and it is now all paid. 

Remember that you are doing good 
with your money when given in this 
cause. The weakest and most helpless 
of God’s little ones are being cared, 
for. 

During the month of Mareh we 


received the following gifts: 


Mrs. W. Nicklas, Newark, $ 5 00 
J. M. Harley & Co., Phila., Pa., 5 00 
Abraham Feihle, New Brunswick, 5 00 
Miss Julia Frame, Bridgeton, 25 00 
Miss Mary N. Glover, Haddonfield, 10 00 
Letitia Morrison, N. J. T.S. 5 00. 
Leonard Scherdig, 10 00 


Wim. W. Longstreth, 5 00 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 188 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropiec citizens of the State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


APRIL 1906. 


Send for information about our 
Summer School for Teachers. 


se sure to attend the entertainment 
in Garrison Hall forthe relief of the 
San Franeciseo sufferers, Friday, 
April 27th. Admission 25 cents. 


*” Nearly all subseriptions have been 
paid up. If this is marked in blue, 
‘ yours has not been reeeived We 
shall be pleased to have you send the 
name of a friend who may be in- 

%, terested, when you send the 25 cents. 


Arrangements are already being 
made for scientific investigation of the 
various phases of defectiveness here 
at the Training School this vear. The 
relationship of this work to public 
school training is important. The re- 
sults of these studies will be published 
in this paper. 


In the eyes of the feeble-minded 
child or of the little normal child the 
teacher stands high—near even to the 
great white throne. Many things con- 
spire to bring her down as the child 
grows in wisdom, but a more general 
recognition on the part of the teacher 
of this fact might help to solve many 


problems of discipline. The child be- 
lieves many things which are not true, 
but the truth should be given so as 
not to shatter the child’s idols and 
ideals. 


If the school be of real value to the 
child it must fit him for the life he is 
to live. This means that school 
methods must be similar to the 
methods the pupil will use outside of 
school. No teacher or parent can 
have a real insight into the workings 
of a echild’s mind when the child is 
under control unless he studies eare- 
fully the workings of the child’s 
mind when the child is free. 


We have several children whose 
support must be paid for by charity. 
The parents are very poor, and altho 
the amounts they pay are very little 
they are unable to meet them. $27.50 
is due in one ease, $52.50 in another, 
$61.25 in a third. We know that the 
parents cannot pay this and so appeal 
to our friends to settle these amounts. 
By so doing you will comfort some sad 
heart and help us to carry on our 
work. Many cases occur each year of 
parents who promise to pay from $5.00 
to $100.00 per year, but who become 
unable to do so. This is where help 
counts. 


While it is true that children are a 
part of our environment and therefore 
affect us as such, do we realize the 
fact that we form a part of the 
children’s environment, and therefore 
constantly impress ourselves upon 
them? <A _ pleasant word to a child 
brings one in return and both fee! 
better, a smile gives a smile and en- 
thusiasm begets enthusiasm but the 
child is impressionable aud this may 
account for it. We are not so im- 
pressionable and | wonder if we—re- 
ceiving from a child a pleasant word 
or a smile or enthusiasm—return it in 
kind, or whether the armour of the 
grownup doesn’t often stop all 
reaction. 
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EXTRACTS FROM QUARTERLY 
REPORTS OF HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The general health of the children is 
good. Many of the chronic tubercular 
cases are still improving. 

Our records of weights, daily sick- 
nessess, personal histories and 
physical examinations are in order and 
up to date. 

Believing that fresh air in New 
Jersey is efficient to kill tuberculosis 
germs we have kept our cases out-of- 
doors all winter with excellent results. 
We have carried on the individual 
tonic treatment for those who seem 
below the physical standard. 

i FP. 


The Thanksgiving store was held 
the day before, so that the day would 
not be overcrowded, thus giving two 
holidays. Our weekly store is held on 
Saturday afternoons now and is much 
better for the children. 


Records of three hundred eases have 
been sent to Clark University to be 
studied by one of the psychologists 
there in hopes of gathering facts 
which shall help us in our work. 

In the Supply Department much 
time has been given to curing meats, 
making brooms, ete. so that all will be 
in shape when the canning begins. 


E. M. F. 


Alfalfa, rye and wheat look well. 
Much spraying and some plowing is 
done. The general average of the 
milk is about 1000 lbs. per cow more 
than last year, owing greatly to the 
fine condition of the herd. 

We have added to our drove a thoro 
bred Berkshire boar. We have 
butchered about fifty pigs this winter, 
making a good supply of lard, hams 
and bacon for the year. C. M. V. 


COMMON THINGS. 


It may seem an absurdity to claim 
that the most enchanting things are 
the commonest, and yet if we stop for 
a@ moment to consider, the truth of 
this will be found manifest in every- 
thing about us, the dirt, the grass, the 
flowers, the trees, the rain and sun, 
all of which are the most common 
things of which we know, and yet can 
we imagine more magnificent posses- 
sions, undisputable truths, interesting 
lessons, than those found in these the 
common, everyday things of life. 


With the feeble-minded child, these 
are the things which most appeal to 
him. 


The preparing of the gardens, rak- 
ing the dirt, picking of stones, ete., 
then the planting of the tiny seeds, 
setting of bulbs, transplanting of the 
baby plants, watering and caring for 
these and then watching them grow 
into mature plants, which finally 
crown their efforts by bursting into 
beautiful bloom, and later bearing 
fruits, which the children themselves 
are able to pick and say with all pride 
of true ownership—*‘these are mine.”’ 


So itis with all of our lessons (we 
use the subjective method), the more 
common, more simple, more known 
they are, the more interesting and en- 
chanting they become to our children. 
For instance, in the winter time, the 
how to build a snowman (actually 
making it themselves) if far more in- 
teresting to them than the fact that the 
Eskimo lives at the North Pole—and 
in springtime the how and why the 
different birds on the Training School 
grounds build their nests, than that 
the penguin is a marine bird of the 
South Temperate Zone, ete. 


Our own grounds are our living 
text-books. Here indeed are the com- 
mon things made uncommonly beauti- 
ful and interesting. 

A. F. M. 
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